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The Bluebells of Nola 


T was the eve before the day of Pentecost in the year of 
our Lord 420. 

Bishop Paulus of Nola sat in his narrow cell. On the 
stone table before him lay a parchment, golden with age. 
_Ever since the dawning he had studied it, stored away in his 
mind every thought of it, caressing every line with his finger. 

Suddenly a sunbeam pierced through the window of the 
cell. Its hot point thrust itself into the bishop’s right ear. 

“It is Pentecost tomorrow!” the sun-ray whispered. “If 
then thou wouldst preach about the Holy Spirit, as is thine 
intent, oughtest thou not to forsake thy parchment for an 
hour and suffer the spirit of nature, the South-wind, to play 
a prelude for thee?” 

The man of God smiled. 

“Tt is the truth thou speakest, little sunbeam!” he: said 
slowly, rubbing his ear. 

He rolled the parchment carefully and concealed it behind 
some trinkets on a shelf above his bed of straw. And a mo- 
ment later he strolled down the cloister hill toward the 
meadow where it was his wont to meditate at the close of 
day. 

But first he must pass through the village at the bottom 
of the knoll. 

Theodora, the wealthiest woman in the province, met him 
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at the very entrance to the town. She was accompanied by 
six of her maidens. She made obeisance and Bishop Paulus 
gave her his blessing, but not with any greater courtesy or 
kindliness than he bestowed his benediction a moment later 
on poor Mater Priscilla and her crippled son, Julius the 
Hunchback. 

Marcus Drusus and his company of scoundrels saw the 
bishop approach. They were reclining in the garden of that 
old glutton, Marius, and were hilarious enough but as the 
venerable bishop passed by, smiling in pleasant thought, they 
hushed their imprecations and gazed at him with awe and ad- 
miration. . 

A little farther down the street Bishop Paulus was startled 
by a slight pulling in his mantle from behind. He turned 
abruptly. It was only little Sarah. 

“Blessed sir!” she pleaded. “When you return this eve- 
ning, will you not visit our hovel? Mother is very ill.” 

“No, I shall go now!” exclaimed the man of God. 

He found the poor woman lying in a corner on the mud 
floor. She was covered with rags; the door was open wide 
and still she gasped for air. 

“God’s love be upon you!” said the bishop kneeling beside 
the woman. 

“T don’t believe I can endure the pain much longer, kind 
father,” she groaned. “I hope death may come before the 
sunrise !”” 

“You shall find rest in God’s season,” the man of God as- 
sured her. And then he put his hand upon her brow and 
prayed. 
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When he opened his eyes the woman was asleep and breath- 
ing softly. 

Not long after he stood under the oak trees which edged 
the meadow of his love. Like a magnificent rug it spread it- 
self from the borders of the village to the river, and through 
it protruded here and there a rosebush or a tree or a strange- 
ly fashioned rock. The birds hopped about and chirped their 
welcome. The crickets and the grasshoppers were singing 
themselves to sleep. Ere long the sun would set and the 
stars begin to twinkle. Already a purple mist shrouded the 
darker nooks of the valley. 

Bishop Paulus felt the nearness of the All-loving. 

He had come from his chamber of thought, from the vil- 
lage where he ministered to the sick of soul and body, to the 
stillness and peace of his beloved meadow. 

Slowly he folded his hands and looking upwards he prayed : 

“Be praised, Thou Lord of all the worlds! Give unto Thy 
servant this holy eve a sign that Thou art with him now, and 
that Thou shalt bless him to the end of his days.” 

The last sigh of the prayer floated away on the breeze like 
the music of angels, and in the next moment, like an echo 
from far away, an almost inaudible harmony, came the an- 
swer. 

Bishop Paulus listened in holy rapture. 

It seemed to him that he heard a melody like the ringing 
of the golden bells on the robe of Aaron. 

The sound seemed to issue from the wood. He walked 
thither, and beheld in the shade of a great oak tree—the blue- 
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bells swinging to and fro making exquisite music the while, 
like the song of cherubim. 

Till night fell the man of God stood in the humble shade 
and listened and marveled and when the bluebells ended 
their song at last, he wandered homeward slowly and in 
deep thought. 

“In memory of this prophetic eve,” he resolved in his 
heart, “I shall make of precious metal a great bluebell and 
place it in the tower of Nola.” 

And verily, a few months after, the people of Nola and 
the country round about heard the bluebell of Nola for the 
first time and as they listened bowed in prayer and worship, 
among whom no doubt the happiest was little Sarah and her 
mother. 

The bluebells under the oak tree were ringing too, for the 
South-wind still pulled at the filmy ropes as he did on that 
sacred eve before the day of Pentecost, but that music Theo- 
dora and Julius and Priscilla and Marius and Marcus Drusus 
could not hear, for their ears were too filled with the noise of 
earthly things. They were deaf to the ringing of the blue- 
bells in the shade, but they heard, and their hearts rejoiced, 
when the bell in the tower of Nola pealed forth its melodies 
—for the voice thereof was strong and loud and clear. 

Thus, it is said, God spoke to Bishop Paulus of Nola on 
the holy eve before Pentecost in the year of our Lord 420 
and thus church bells came to be. And it is also said that to 
this day, if we have ears that listen, we can hear the ringing 
of the bluebells in the shade as the South-wind pulls at the 
filmy ropes. 


Cloudy Weather 


“T wonder if the sun is out today?” 

Blind Eric as usual is sitting on the sunny side of the 
porch, but he can hardly feel the pressure of the sunbeams on 
his cheek. It is evidently a dull day. Perhaps it is even 
cloudy. Or maybe the vines clambering up to the porch roof 
have grown altogether too thick and tangled this wonderfully 
rainy summer. 

In the oak tree yonder by the sidewalk a bird begins to 
chirp. 

“Yes, there’s sunlight today, warm, gentle summer sun- 
shine!” sings the robin in the oak tree. 

And then he describes in the cheeriest tunes imaginable 
how beautiful the world is becoming. Does he know that 
Blind Eric understands his song? Of course, but that only 
inspires him to sing the more! 

“There is sunlight all over the earth today?” he carols on. 
“Sun over the city, sun over the castle, sun over the cottage, 
sun over the wheat fields on the other side of the village. 
Look! They are billowing in gold. And above them the sky 
is clear and blue as a baby’s eyes!” 

Blind Eric listens. The robin’s notes penetrate into the 
quietness of his soul, and paint there glorious scenes—visions 


of summers long ago. 
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How clean and tidy the houses seemed in the bright sun 
after a summer rain! How green the leaves were! How 
the birds dashed about, their feathers washed by heaven’s 
shower! And what happiness greater than that in a boy’s 
heart as he trudges down the road, trousers rolled to the 
knees and his feet ankle-deep in fresh, fragrant mud! 

Blind Eric wipes away a tear. Then he listens. He can 
hear the laughter of children. They are no doubt playing 
on Brown’s lawn, two houses away—yes, and their game is 
hide-and-go-seek, sure enough. 

The little darlings! 


And beyond Brown’s and Tommason’s, beyond the village 
limits there is a grove of elms and birch. And above it the 
sky is still and crystal-clear like the Sea of Galilee, and on it 
the clouds sail by like fairy ships! 


There are more tears in Blind Eric’s sightless eyes. 

“How beautiful the world is after all!” he exclaims. 

There is a sound of heavy foot-falls on the walk. 

There is a swift rustling among the leaves. 

The robin has been frightened away. 

“Good-day to you, Erie!” 

Of course Blind Erie recognizes the voice, knows it in- 
stantly. It is gruff and growling. 

“Good-day, Bergroth!” he greets the man cheerily. “So 
you are out promenading this beautiful summer morning?” 


“Beautiful—did you say!” The eruff voice resounds with 
scorn, 


CLoupy WEATHER is 


“Tsn’t the sun out today?” Blind Eric inquires anxious- 
ly. “I thought for sure I heard it shining!” 

“Humph !” 

Bergroth looks at the sky. 

“Ye-es!”” he admits slowly. “It peeps out now and then as 
out of a sack and the clouds look like sponges. We'll have 
one of those eternal rains again before evening sure. It 
never knows when to stop in this country!” 

And then he goes. 

Blind Eric feels depressed for a moment. 

But hist! There is a rustling in the oak. Blind Eric 
smiles again. The robin has come back to sing the next 


stanza of his summer song. 


God’s Th oughts 


Like vapors white 

Lashed by the rising sun— 

The thoughts of God 

Over the moorlands run: 
Then up to the sunlit peak they hie, 
Then over the clouds and stars they fly. 


God’s thoughts are stars, 

Set in the rings of the dawn 

Dazzling with love, 

Clearer than eyes of a fawn: 
They smile from the far celestial heights, 
They twinkle through countless cosmic nights. 


God’s thoughts are trees 
Rooted in stony breasts, 
And merry brooks 
Laughing down pine-clad crests, 
And dells where the mystic mist-world lies, 
And mountains wrapped round with the golden skies! 
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*‘Joy to the World”’ 


Shadrach Meschach sat by the stove and looked dismally 
through the window toward the barn. In that murky shed, 
reeking with the odor of dung and decay, he had spent two 
days and nights, keeping watch over his one beloved cow, 
Rosie, who had been sick. 

That morning she had died, and all day Shadrach Meschach 
had been sitting thus by the stove paralyzed by the loss and 
the grief, staring toward the barn where Rosie’s corpse still 
lay. His wrinkled brow was furrowed deeper than usual, and 
the depressions filled with hardened perspiration and filth. 
the gray, almost lifeless eyes, seemed dulled to sightlessness 
by his despair. 

“And now—What shall I do now?” 

He spoke to himself. His voice was high-pitched and 
piercingly annoying, like that of a whimpering child. 

For a moment his eyes detached their gaze from the 
barn and instead surveyed the room in which he sat. He 
saw the bed yonder in the northwest corner. It was filled 
with rags, which seemed to be the offal from a higher pyra- 
mid of discarded garments and quilts beside it. The 
table was littered with unwashed plates and cups and rusty 
knives and spoons and half-opened tin cans. The news- 
papers pasted on the walls were torn in places and flapped 
gently wherever the winter wind could nose itself through 
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the knotholes. The rusty stove sputtered, because the 
wood in it had been put there directly from the snow-drift. 

This one room had been Shadrach Meschach’s home for 
more than forty years, ever since he came to this country as 
a very young man. He had “taken homestead” in Basswood 
Township and had built the house and the barn on the 
narrow ledge between the hill and the lake to be secure 
against all encroachments. In the good old days he had been 
very much alone in the woods, but of late other Swedes, and 
Danes, and even Irishmen had invaded his corner of the 
township. They were beginning to crowd him. 

The road to Wrenville turned to the north a few yards 
from his cabin. Through the window which faced the lake 
he could see a few feet of the bend and catch a moment’s 
glimpse of those who passed by. 

“One of these days V’ll nail boards in front of that win- 
dow!” Shadrach Meschach told himself. “If I can see the 
barn that is all I need to see—and now I don’t even need 
that !”” . 

He sank into a heap on the chair. 

Of course, Shadrach Meschach was not his right name. 
Home in the old church at Vredabo he had been baptized 
and, though but a squirming infant, loaded down with a 
princely nomenclature: Lars Peter Emmanuel Andreas Berg- 
man! It was perhaps a kind act after all, therefore, when 
Jolly Johnson of Wrenville rechristened the poor man. 


“Shadrach Meschach!” Jolly Johnson announced one day - 
years and years ago to a group of his disciples outside the 


“Joy To THE WorLD” 1” 


Red River Pool Hall. “Shadrach Meschach is as miserable 
and fitting a name for him as one could find in any almanac 
or Bible.” 

Then, symbolically, he emitted a flood of tobacco juice in 
the direction of Lars Peter Emmanuel Andreas Bergman who 
had just passed by. 

And so he was “Shadrach Meschach” ever after. 

“Tomorrow [ll go to Musselmann’s,” Shadrach Meschach 
mused, pulling his chair a little closer to the stove. “Maybe 
he’ll need help with the wood-cutting. He usually does this 
time of the year.” 

If he could earn a few dollars, that would be a small con- 
solation in the sorrow over Rosie’s death. — 

It was fast becoming night. He ought to light the lamp, 
but was too stiff and dejected to move. Besides, he might 
as well save a penny and sit in the dark. Nothing to look 
at anyway! 

Suddenly he jerked his head toward the window, turning 
his right ear toward it, because on the left he was stone 
deaf. 

He listened. 

Someone was shouting for him? 

No, it was singing, honest-to-goodness singing! Such 
stupids! And shrill little voices, too! 


“Joy to the world! The Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her King—” 


“Tt must be Peterson’s kids,’ Shadrach Meschach told 
himself. 
Blue Bells of Nola. 2. 
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“Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heav’n and nature sing, 
And heay’n and nature sing—” 


“Yes, it’s them all right,” he decided. “I ’spose they have 
been over to Larson’s practising their Christmas pieces.” 

For an instant he felt anger surge within him. The little 
ones had disturbed him just at the moment when his woesome 
meditations were coming to a practical and useful end. He 
tried to think some more about the wood-cutting at Mussel- 
mann’s, but— 


“Joy to the world, the Saviour reigns, 
And heav’n and nature sing, 
And heav’n and nature sing—” 


The hymn burned itself into his brain. Long after the 
children had wandered on into the snowy darkness, Shadrach 
Meschach’s mind echoed with the holy refrain: “Joy to the 


world, the Lord is come!” 


for Shadrach 
Meschach loved music and for some strange reason never 


Along the silvery thread of the melody 


missed a children’s Christmas program—his thoughts wove 
a fairy web. He heard the moaning of the wind around the 
corner and the sound of the trees crackling from the cold. 
It seemed to him that Rosie was lowing for him; then in 
the same instant he recalled the horror of the death-rattle 
in her throat. 

He turned toward the window which faced the lake. 


A light or two glimmered from the other shore and illumined 
a happier haunt in his memory. 
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He recalled his home in the far Northland. He heard 
again the songs they used to sing over there: “Det ir hégtid 
igen,” and “Det ar jul och ater glimmar” and “Nu ar det jul 
igen” and most of all the majestic “Var hilsad, skéna mor- 
gonstund!” O that immortal “number fifty-five!” How its 
refrains lifted you to the very pinnacles of the temple as 
you entered the church fresh from the great outdoors, your 
face still bright with Christmas starlight and your feet still 
tingling from the crunching snow! 

Then, of a sudden, Shadrach Meschach jumped to his 
feet in dismay. 

“Perhaps it’s Christmas eve tonight!” he exclaimed hoarse- 
ly. “Perhaps it was yesterday and I didn’t even know it, 
worrying myself sick about poor Rosie!” 

He rubbed his eyes. 

No, he was not dreaming. He was fully awake,—just 
a little stiff from sitting in a heap all day. 

As he sought the match-box on the shelf above the table 
he pondered, “Let me see, it was on the seventeenth I was 
to town, seventeen Monday, eighteen Tuesday, nineteen Wed- 
nesday—” 

But during Rosie’s illness his mind had been in a haze. 
Was it four or five days since she first began to pant? And 
was that on a Tuesday or a Thursday? For the life of him 
he could not remember. 

“For all I know Christmas might have come and gone and 


here I’ve been sitting—” 
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Never before in his life had the festive eve or day passed 
without some small celebration—a candle, a fresh bowl of 
mush, a dozen sugar rolls, something! 

A jolly time they used to have in the old home at Christmas 
time! Then they brought in a fir tree from the hills and 
on every branch of it they put a candle and then the Christ- 
mas porridge smoked on the table and after a while they 
joined hands and danced around the tree and sang and 
laughed until the tears rolled— 

“Shadrach Meschach, has it finally come to this!” 

He found the match at last, struck it against the bottom 
of his shoe once or twice. A sputtering flame and then it 
died. Another match, and another. Finally the lamp was 
lit. 

He went about the preparation of his evening meal me- 
chanically—cut a few slices of stale bread, opened a tin can 
filled with smoked herring, poured out of the grimy pot on 
the stove a cup of lukewarm coffee, thick as syrup. 

“T wonder if this really is Christmas eve!” he pondered 
as he munched his crust. 

Shadrach Meschach was ill at ease. As a rule his mind 
rested comfortably in its ruts, but this evening it seemed to 
rumble like a heavy lumber wagon into unknown, roadless 
realms. , 


He walked to the window and peered into the darkness. 
The lights from across the lake still: gleamed. 


“Rydberg’s are home,” he mumbled. “And MacDonald’s 


and even old mother Molly. Poor mother Molly!” 
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Mother Molly was alone, too, just like Shadrach Meschach. 
Her only son was drowned last summer. Still—the light 
from her window seemed to be the largest and cheeriest of all. 

Shadrach Meschach scratched himself behind the ear. 

“Mother Molly will know whether this really is Christmas 
eve or not,” he thought. 

Then he decided what to do. 

He fumbled among the cans on the shelf for a moment 
until he extracted an oblong carton still neatly folded in 
brown paper and tied with a red string, just as the grocer 
had handed it to him a week before. Then he hobbled over 
to the rag pile and at last found his Sunday cap, bald with 
age, and his heavy sheepskin coat, now chocolate-colored 
from too much service in the barn. 

With the package under his arm, he opened the door and 
walked out into the starry night. 

Mother Molly sat alone in her cottage that evening, the 
psalm book in front of her on the table. It would have been 
impossible for her to read the holy words had she not known 
them by heart from her childhood. The eyes were too dim 
with age and tears! 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Come in!” she urged, brushing the spectacles to her fore- 
head. 

The door opened and over the threshold stepped a snowy 
figure. 

“Merry Christmas eve to you!” Mother Molly greeted. 

“Lord be praised, then it is Christmas eve after all!” the 


man exclaimed. 
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“All hail to thee, O blessed morn!” he sang. 


(Page 23.) 
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“My stars, is it you Shad—Mr, Bergman!” Mother Molly 
ejaculated. 

She found a chair for her visitor in a moment. 

“And what brought you here across the lake on so cold a 
night ?” 

Shadrach Meschach rose pompously and placed a brown 
package on the table. 

“Here’s a pound of butter to make your Christmas biscuits 
a little tastier,” he said with the voice of a courtier. “I 
thought you, too, might be lonesome on this holy eve!” 

And then he smiled until his face beamed like that of a 
Christmas brownie, but Molly did not notice it, of course. 

“OQ God bless you, Mr. Bergman!” she said simply. “And 
a thousand thanks. And now, won’t you take off your coat 
and we will have a cup of coffee together, we two lonely ones, 
on this holy Christmas eve!” 

Late that night when Shadrach Meschach walked home- 
ward again across the lake the snow was falling, but between 
the clouds the stars twinkled brightly, and the white flakes 
crunched under his boots exactly as they used to do when he 
walked to the church in Vredabo long ago. 


“All hail to thee, O blessed morn!” 


He sang the words, the voice was cracked and the tune 
all wrong, but the Christmas angel heard it and understood 


and smiled and hummed softly: 


“Joy to the world, the Lord is come!” 


The Happy Plowman 


A man trudged behind his plow in the warm September 
sun, and as furrow turned upon furrow he thought of all the 
blessings which were his. 

“T own this field,’ mused the plowman, “and these two 
horses and the plow they pull. And yonder is my house, 
white as a snowdrift and trimmed with green. Inside my 
wife is baking biscuits for my dinner, and Mary and Magda- 
lene are playing on the floor, while John and Joseph are 
playing Indians in the attic. To the right you see my barn 
with room for the five fat cows and my horses and my 
chickens and the calves. I have a granary filled with grain, 
and beside it a crib bulging with golden corn, and my cellar 
is sweet with the smell of new potatoes and carrots and cab- 
bage. JI am sure no man in all this county is quite as happy 
as I am!” 

The Tempter heard the thoughts of the happy plowman, 
so he whispered in his ear: 

“Yes, my friend, but only a few years from now you will be 
an old derelict like the rest. Your wife will die. Your chil- 
dren will hoot you away from your own home to the poor- 


house. They usually do. What will then become of your 
beautiful dream ?” 


The happy plowman smiled no more: 
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“Whoa!” he shouted to his horses, and while they rested 
he sat between the handles of his plow and thought, not of 
the blessing which he possessed, but of the woe and the mis- 
ery which would be his lot by and by. . 

He saw himself walking down a dusty road, with a bundle 
of rags on his back, and leaning on a cane, half-blind, near- 
ly dead,—and as he limped on he heard someone jeer: 

“Behold, there goes the happy plowman !” 

And the fiend laughed shrill and long into the ear of the 
plowman. 

But after a long while it seemed to the plowman that he 
heard someone calling him from far away,—a mellow voice 
echoing his name through the piercing hilarity of the 
Tempter,—and as he listened the mellow voice became 
stronger until it overpowered and altogether obliterated the 
sound of the fiend’s laughter. 

“Yes, I hear Thee!” the plowman said. 


And now the still, small voice spoke in his ear just as the 
Tempter had done before, saying, 

“Behold the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin,—yet I say unto Thee that even 


Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these!” 


The plowman rose to his feet and looked around him. 

But there were no lilies in the field, for it was late Sep- 
tember. Instead the plowman noticed only a worm rolling 
in the furrow at his feet and near it had fallen a few kernels 


of wheat,—dry and wrinkled and yellowish-brown. 
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However, as the plowman gazed down upon the worm he 
saw as in a vision how it changed into a dead, hairy chrysalis, 
which a moment later burst,—and a golden-winged butterfly 
- emerged, spreading its wings in the balmy breeze. And the 
dry kernel of wheat crept into the moist soil, where ere long 
out of its very heart a blade of living green protruded, which 
waxed taller and taller and finally was crowned with a hun- 
dred grains of gold. 

The plowman looked up from the furrow. His eyes wan- 
dered toward the western horizon, and he saw another vision, 
saw himself as an old man tottering toward the grave, saw 
himself die, saw himself buried under a drift of November 
snow. And there he slumbered. 

But, behold, after many springs there was strange music 
in the air. A trumpet sounded. And out of that grave a 
new man arose,—young, strong, pure, eternally alive. And 
lo, that man was none other than himself. 

The vision faded. 

He grasped the handles of the plow once more, and furrow 
fell gracefully upon furrow as before. 

The plowman was happy again. 


The Acorn 


What? You think this is an acorn? 
It is round and smooth and brown 
And it wears a rugged crown,— 
But, no! It’s not an acorn! 


It’s a lump of living gold 

Hid by crisp November leaves 

From the woodland’s chattering thieves, 
A thousand oaks my fingers hold! 


The Dew-Drop 


A little limpid dew-drop spangled 
Starlets where the wood-stream flows: 
A smile of God it was entangled 

In the tresses of a rose. 


rae 


Sigurd, the God-Seeker 


The monk stood under the great oak tree. 

At his feet purled a clear, woodland spring, which flowed 
over its rocky rim near the log on which sat Viking the 
Sturdy, and emptied itself into a brooklet which in turn me- 
andered down the hill to the meadow below. All around the 
well sat perhaps half a hundred people, some on stumps or 
logs, some on rocks, some on the bare ground,—the men on 
one side, the women and the children on the other. There 
was only one exception, Sigurd, the twelve-year old son of 
Viking, sat beside his stalwart, long-bearded father on the 
log. 

“The old gods are fleeing!” the monk announced, pointing 
dramatically into the darkness of the forest. “Odin, Thor, 
Freya—all of them are scurrying like clouds before the north 
wind. Can’t you seem them! Can’t you hear their moan- 
ings |”? 

And again his long, skinny arms made a_ significant 
flourish. 

No one remonstrated. The faces were attentive but stolid. 
And the monk spoke on, the echoes of his solemn voice blend- 
ing with the doleful sighing of the trees above him. 


At nightfall the long sermon ended and each one betook 
himself to his hut or his hall, for rich and poor had been 
sitting side by side in that outdoor temple by the well. 
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Viking the Sturdy was thoughtful, so at first Sigurd did not 
dare to give utterance to his thoughts. But the path to 
their home led them through the darkest part of the forest, 
and so, drawing closer to his father Sigurd noticed that there 
was a new gentleness in the eyes of Viking. 

“Father, do you really think the gods are fleeing?” he 
asked falteringly. 

Viking the Sturdy did not answer for a long time; only 
hurried the faster over boulders and fallen logs and across 
the bogs. But finally he spoke. 

“My son, I fear greatly that a new day is dawning,” he 
said slowly. “Odin’s eye is dim and Thor’s arm can no 
longer lift his hammer. I see the White-Christ in the hori- 
zon.” 

“Then the monk was right,’ Sigurd continued sadly. 
“The gods are fleeing northward.” 

He paused a moment, knitting his brow. 

“Do you remember what mother said?” he asked cautious- 
ly. “How she loved Freya and Balder! Father, I love my 
mother’s gods. They were strong, they were mighty. This 
new God comes from the south. He is soft and speaks with 
alisp. Father, I am going to find the old Asa-gods and bring 
them back to Svealand again 

Viking the Sturdy drew his son to his bosom but made no 
other reply until a long while after. 

“T am afraid it will not be easy to find them,” he said 
finally. “Your mother’s gods perhaps died with her !” 


“No, a hundred times no!” the lad exclaimed stamping 
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his feet. “They are only fleeing northward. Didn’t you 
hear the words of the long-robe? They are only hiding a 
while in the lair of the northwind perhaps. I shall go and 
‘find them. I shall ask Grimhild z 

At the mention of that name his father stopped angrily. 


“Never, my son, and do not as much as mention that ac- 
cursed woman to me again!” 

“But, father, the common folk thihk her wise.” 

“Yes, because she is a witch and pulls them by the nose.” 


“But, father, she claims to have seen Odin once 


” 


“Silence, Sigurd, or by my two-edged sword 

Sigurd did not dare to say more. The rest of the way 
they walked in ominous silence. 

It was the day after. 

Grimhild sat on the threshold of her hut, staring at the 
sky with her black, bony eyes. Her parched, owl-like face 
reflected the cunning and cruelty of her soul. A black cat 
purred at her feet. With an oath she kicked the poor ani- 
mal out of her way. 

“Good morning, Grimhild !” 

Startled, the witch jumped to her feet and peered into 
the face of the stranger, because she was as near-sighted as 
a frog. 

“And who be this that greets ugly Grimhild so sweetly 2” 
she hissed. 

“Sigurd, son of Viking the Sturdy!” 

The voice was clear and strong and pleasant but as the 
visitor uttered the words the witch straitened herself sudden- 
ly, like a viper ready to strike. 
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So, you are the offspring of the old snake!” she wheezed 
between her yellow teeth. “Curses on you! May your father 
crawl among the swords in the pools of Helhem! Has he 
not hounded me, spat upon me, scourged me with thorns! 
What brings you here to-jest with me, you serpent from 
Nastrand ?” 

Sigurd, almost paralyzed by her imprecations, stared at’ 
her horrible face without answering. 

“Speak, viper, speak!” she hissed, pointing a clawlike 
finger at him threateningly. 

Finally Sigurd’s tongue was loosed. 

“T come with no evil purpose, Grimhild!” he said firmly. 
“T come to ask thee about the gods?” 

“He, he, he! The gods!” Grimhild laughed scornfully. 
“Sigurd, son of Viking, comes to the fairy palace of Grim- 
hild, the witch, in quest of gods. Has it ever been heard of 
in a thousand years!” 

Sigurd was perplexed. His face twitched with anxiety. 
But he persisted in his questionings. 

“Grimhild,” he pleaded earnestly. “It is said that you are 
the wisest among women of the north, that you know the 
language of the cuckoo and the raven, that at one time Odin 
himself deigned to reveal himself to you in the sacred grove. 
The man in the black robe told us last night that the gods 
are fleeing. I thought perchance they have sped by your 
hut o’ nights.” 

The hag continued to laugh derisively. 

“He, come to think of it, Thor and Balder rested outside 
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my window last night. ‘Have you heard the latest? asked 
Thor. Balder shook his head. ‘Why, Viking the Sturdy is 
going to put on a white robe and kneel down while a tooth- 
~ less old man from the Southland pours water on his head in 
the name of the White-Christ.’ And then they laughed and 
laughed until my chimney cracked from the echoes of their 
laughter !” 

“Witch, no more jesting!” the boy shouted angrily. “Or 
T’ll tear your heart out with these very hands. I am the son 
of Viking the Sturdy and Signe the Fair. I am here to ask 
of thee the way to the home of the gods. Mother told me it 
was far away to the north, far beyond the mountains. The 
man at the well said they were fleeing. I thought perhaps 


you knew their way “4 

Grimhild screwed her face into a semblance of seriousness. 

“So that’s your errand, Viking’s son!” she said. “It is 
not your father then, who has sent thee hither?” 

She was silent for a moment. She recalled the incident 
many years ago which had made Viking the Sturdy her ene- 
my for life. It was while she and Viking and Signe the Fair 
were still young. Viking loved Signe but Grimhild, although 
even then she was known as somewhat of a soothsayer, loved 
Viking. And Signe, as is the way of women, played with 
the heart of Viking. One day Grimhild persuaded him to 
try a love potion of her concoction upon the cold heart of Sig- 
ne, And so hot became the heart of Signe that she lay un- 
conscious for many a day. Strong was that medicine! 


Grimhild chuckled to herself at the thought. 
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But ever since that day Viking the Sturdy hated her with 
the bottomless hate of a warrior, and never lost an oppor- 
tunity to deride or curse her. 

As she pondered, an idea entered the mind of the hag. 
Suddenly she grasped Sigurd by the hand and led him a few 
yards from her hut and pointed northward. 

“Can you see that peak, the one with a bowl on the top 
of it?” 

Sigurd nodded. 

“Well, follow the valley to that peak—straight as an ar- 
row flies—and you will find Thrudvang, the home of gods!’ 
“From the bottom of my heart I thank thee, Grimhild!” 

Sigurd bowed and departed. 

Grimhild listened attentively to the sound of his footfalls. 
Soon she began to laugh ominously. 

“He, he, he! Yes, youll find the gods soon enough, 
youngling !” 

And then she spat three times in the direction Sigurd had 
gone. 

“May worms creep into his heart!” she cursed. “May he 
sink slowly, slowly—sink for days and nights before the slimy 
clay finally closes his lips forever!” 

Then she laughed to herself. 

“Ah, a good idea that was! Before he even dreams of 
danger he will stand on a turf, the last one; he will look 
around for another. But there isn’t any! He, he! Then 
he will slip and the quicksand will nibble at his toes. It will 
pinch his feet. It will drag him down, as a dragon pulls a 
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dead sow under the water. He will sink, sink, sink! He will 
shout for help until his throat bleeds, but only the hills will 
answer—and the frogs. He will sink!’ The green ooze will 
begin to gurgle in his mouth. A little deeper, and you see 
him no more, cnly a bubble or two—the last breath—” 

Grimhild heard a shot, a call for help—she thought. And 
her face was distorted with a hideous smile. 

“Ah, so soon! Sinking already?” You will soon find your 
gods, youngling, the stinking gods of the fen!” 

The pines nodded over Sigurd’s head like wise old men. 
It seemed to him that they were talking about him, calling 
him “Sigurd, the God-seeker,” wishing him good fortune on 
his journey. 

Soon Sigurd found himself in the dark valley which led 
to the peak. The atmosphere became damp and moldy. 
The ground under his feet was moist and boggy. 

Suddenly, with a startled cry, Sigurd stopped. He saw 
two dark specks against the bluish gray of the sky—two 
ravens. 

Could they be Hugin and Munin? Yes, it would soon 
be noon and time for them to begin their homeward journey 
to Odin to bring him news from the ends of the earth. If he 
followed them it certainly would be easy enough to find the 
way to Valhalla. Nothing could be simpler, 


Leaving the dark valley, Sigurd turned up a deep ravine 
which seemed to climb over the mountain to his left. Over 
him circled the ravens, as if anxious that he should see and 
follow them. He had found the very road of the gods! No 
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doubt the gate to Valhalla would come to view ere long—on 
the other side of the peak. Perhaps not! The way to the 
home of the Asa-gods might be a good deal longer than that, 
but if he hurried perhaps he would overtake one of the flee- 
ing deities. 

He happened to look straight above him. An eagle! Its 
white wings gleamed in the sun, a royal bird indeed! Per- 
haps it was Odin himself. Signe the Fair had told her son 
that sometimes he appears on earth as an eagle. Perhaps he 
had soared Southward this day to reconnoitre, to discover 
whether the new god had advanced farther or had finally 
been frightened away by the dark forests. 


The ravine became steeper and more narrow. Soon it 
crossed the backbone of the mountain and clambered down 
into a valley on the other side, a fair, sunlit valley. Sigurd 
was downcast. The gates of Asagard were nowhere in sight 
and the eagle and the ravens, too, had vanished from the sky. 
Instead a black cloud crept like a clenched fist toward the 
zenith. 

“Thor is angry!” Sigurd decided, fear surging into his 
heart. “I am not strong enough, not brave enough, to find 
the home of the gods. They do not wish to be troubled by 
a mere child. My sword has drunk no blood!” 


At that very moment he felt something soft against his 
knee, In astonishment he looked down into the friendly eyes 
of a large, white cat. Could it be Freya’s? His mother told 
him long ago that the beautiful goddess drives two such ani- 
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mals on her visits to her provinces. Perhaps she was rest- 
ing nearby just now and allowing the cats to stray at will! 

The pussy jumped in front of him in the next instant and 
‘led him aside into an open space. It was a deep tarn, edged 


with a narrow circle of meadow-land. And there, right be- 


“Freya!” The name escaped his lips before he had time to 
think. (Page 36.) 


fore him, sat Freya on a moss-covered rock washing her feet 
in the tarn ! 

“Freya!” The name escaped his lips before he had time to 
think. 

al seis aT a Z A nls, wa. 

The goddess flew to her feet like a frightened bird. She 


stared at Sigurd with wide, open eyes for a second or two. 
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Then she burst into peals of laughter. 

“Why it is—it is you, Gudrun!” Sigurd stammered. 

I* was not Freya at all. It was the blue-eyed, golden- 
haired, round-limbed daughter of Erik the Red-beard. He 
had seen her, too, by the well listening to the long-robe. 

“What are you laughing at?” Sigurd finally asked, half- 
angrily. 

With one foot she played in the water of the tarn. The 
other was buried ankle-deep in the green grass and moss. 
Sigurd stood only a few feet away under the trees. The 
storm cloud in the sky above suddenly became as if afire. 
They heard thunder, like the prolonged growl of giant bears. 

“You looked so funny!” Gudrun confessed between giggles. 
“And then you almost fell on your knees in front of me and 


” 


your eyes were as big as two full-moons 

She paused. He gazed at her sullenly. 

“But why did you call me ‘Freya’ ?” she asked, glancing at 
him impishly under her eyelashes. 

Sigurd bit his lips. : ’ 

Should he tell her? Erik the Red-beard was a Christian, 
baptized the year before. No doubt Gudrun was a follower 
of the God from the South also. She might laugh some more 
if he told her, but in a way he owed her an explanation. 

“T was looking for the gods,” he faltered. “The man at 
the well said that they were fleeing northward, didn’t he? 
And Grimhild told me that they even passed her hut last 
night.” 

“Grimhild, the witch! Did you see her?” 
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Gudrun’s face suddenly became serious, almost terror- 
stricken. 

“Yes, Grimhild! What of it?” 

“Don’t you know, she is in tryst with the devil?” 

But in the next moment the maiden was curious. 

“What did Grimhild tell you, then?” she inquired. 

Sigurd related the whole story briefly. 

The storm drew very near now, but the two did not notice 
it at all. 

“Did she tell you to go straight from her hut to the peak 
yonder ?” Gudrun asked when the tale was ended. 

ny Ghee 

“The witch!” she exclaimed: angrily. “She meant to 
murder you, Sigurd. Don’t you know that there is a quag- 
mire only a short way from her hut? Don’t you remember 
Thor, the son of Erling, and how he was sucked down by 
the quicksand in that very place only a few months ago?” 

Sigurd nodded. He knew of the tragedy. 

And then it all became clear to him! He recalled the dia- 
bolical expression on the face of Grimhild as she had di- 
rected him, the cruel glint in her eyes, the ill-concealed mal- 
ice in her voice. 

She had wished him no luck, that was certain. 

“And, do you know?” Gudrun stood right beside him now 
and looked earnestly into his face. “Those two ravens and 
that eagle, do you know what they were?” 

Sigurd did not. 
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“Why, they were angels of the White-Christ sent to lead 
you aside from the treacherous quicksand !” 

Gudrun’s face glowed with faith and joy and love. 

Sigurd said nothing, but deep in his heart he began to 
wonder, and on his face began to glow the same gentleness he 
had seen in his father’s eyes the evening before. 

As he thought of what might have happened in the quag- 
mire he shuddered. He almost felt the slime creeping up— 
to his knees, to his waist, to his lips, closing over his head 
with an ugly smack, as when you pull your foot out of sticky 
clay. 

“Thank God!” he said slowly. 

“And the White-Christ!” Gudrun added bowing her head 
a moment, as if in prayer. 

Just then the first drops of rain began to fall. 

“Oh, I almost forgot!” cried Gudrun, grasping Sigurd’s 
hand. “You must go with me home at once. Viking the 
Sturdy came to my father’s house a long while ago. He is 
looking for thee, thou naughty child!” 

Hand in hand Sigurd the God-seeker and Gudrun the 
Golden-haired ran through the darkening forest toward the 
hall of Erik the Red-beard. 


The Prince of Life 


Yesterday the Prince of Death triumphed. 

Yonder, in the Street of the Weavers, in Nain—the fair 
city—he sought the house of Mary, the widow. He found 
it very soon. It was the neatest house in the row,—clean 
windows, a scrubbed threshold, pots of flowers in the little 
courtyard. He opened the door slowly. He sneaked in, 
hurried through the large work and reception room to the 
inner chamber where a young man lay in a fever. 

It was Mary’s only son, the joy and hope of her declining 
years, and he was sick unto death. 

The Prince laughed hoarsely and blew his icy laughter in- 
to the young man’s nostrils until life froze within him. 

Then there was a great sorrow in Nain. Mary’s heart was 
broken, her glory departed. She was worse than dead! 

Yesterday the Prince of Death triumphed. 

And even now he laugheth down the pebbly streets of Nain. 

The men of the city are carrying Mary’s son to the tomb. 
A great multitude follows, weeping and howling. In front 
of the procession, unseen by mortals, the Prince of Death 
is dancing in a fiendish glee. 


The city gates creak on their hinges. 


A strange warm wind blows through the opening as the 


watchman pushes the massive doors apart. The warmth of 
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the wind scorches the face of the Prince of Death. He can 
dance no longer. Horror’s face is horrified ! 

For who is now approaching ? 

Another multitude, even greater than the funeral proces- 
sion, is drawing near to the city of Nain, and leading them,— 
One whose face shineth with a light and love divine! 

It is the Prince of Life! 

Already the Prince of Death trembles with the fear of im- 
pending doom, covering his face with bony hands, lest the 
warm breath of the Son of Man shall destroy him. 

The Prince of Life looks into the sorrow-shrunken face of 
the widow. Those eyes of Mary’s, how they have watched 
the babe, the child, the boy, the man; those lips, how they 
have prayed night and day for the only son; those wrinkles 
on her brow, how they weep with lifelong care! 

And as He looks, the heart of the Prince of Life beats 
strong with holy pain. 

He speaks. 

“Weep not!” 

And at the sound of His voice the Prince of Death shakes 
like aspen leaves in autumn. 

The Prince of Life places his right hand upon the bier, 
whereon the dead man lies. 

“Young man!” He commands. “I say unto thee, arise !” 

All eyes are focussed on the bier. The linen-shrouded 
figure moves. It rises. It stands. 

And the Prince of Life takes the young man—now alive— 
by the hand and gives him to his mother, 
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Then a great shout goes up to heaven, a shout of joy and 
triumph: 

“A great prophet is risen among us, and God has visited 
- His people !” 

The two multitudes become one seething mass which 
rushes into the fair city of Nain rejoicing with exceeding 
great joy. 

But the Prince of Death has fallen in a heap beside the 
vacant bier. 

Today the Prince of Life has triumphed. Soon Death 
shall be no more! 


‘*Niature Groaneth’’ 


Eastward in Eden lay a garden fair, 
Therein majestic cedars towered high ; 
In their cool shade grew ferns and mosses rare; 
The crystal tarns gazed at a sapphire sky; 
The hills spoke softly of the love of God; 
In every shade an angel pitched his tent ; 
All nature smiled serene, the very sod 
Its praise to God in sinless laughter sent! 


But then came sin,—a wind from deserts hot, 
And swept away the glory from the world. 
Its arrows deep into the vales it shot, 
The citadels from hill and peak it hurled. 
The tender blossom and the stalwart oak 
Together fell, and through the hideous gloom 
Stalked spectral death: the hillside rent its cloak 
And moaned into the starless night its doom. 


Then God came down and through the hush He sang 
A hymn of hope, a song of endless love. 
The valleys softly echoing, answering rang, ° 
And heaven shone again in stars above: 
The glory lost, the hope doth still remain 
That times shall come, when free from every sin, 
The earth shall smile its harvests through the rain 
And God Himself their wealth shall gather in! 
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An Old, Faded Coat 


“Grandma, haven’t you patched Tom’s pants yet!” Mrs. 
Blomquist exclaimed pceevishly. 

Grandma sat in the sunlight by the window, her lap cov- 
ered with rags, and uppermost lay a faded garment, a boy’s 
coat, perhaps thirty years old or more. 

The old lady picked and picked among the rags but some- 
how she didn’t seem able to find a patch to fit Tom’s trousers. 
Would she have to cut into the old coat after all? 

She sighed and caressed the ancient garment with her 
soft, wrinkled hand. 

The daughter-in-law could hardly endure it any longer. 
She ran from the table to the stove and then into the pantry 
and back again to the table, she scurried about just to keep 
herself from losing her temper. 

“Grandma, I actually believe you have lost your mind!” 

She had to say it at last, standing squarely in front of the 
old lady, glaring at her angrily. 

But grandma did not answer, only a trembling of the hand 
which caressed the old, faded coat evinced that she had heard. 

Grandma was becoming altogether too old and childish, 
that was clear. They would have to send her to some old 
people’s home after all. She would talk it over with Charlie 
that very night. Grandma used to be so good and consider- 
ate and so willing to do what she was told but today she sat 
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there in the sunlight by the window and sighed and nibbled 
at the rags with her fingers and fondled an old, green coat 
as if it were alive. Tom’s pants would never be patched 
that way, and—there he was now, running over the fences 
like a wild Indian, and his Sunday’s best on! 

“You must get those trousers fixed and that right away!” 
Mrs. Blomquist declared stamping her foot in emphasis. 
“Tom’s blue serge won’t last much longer the way he’s tear- 
ing around. Can’t you see him out there?” 

Grandma nodded meekly. Then she wiped a tear from 
somewhere on her wrinkled face. But she secmed as if be- 
witched. The scissors lay on a chair beside her, bright and 
sharp, and she only needed to take them and cut a round 
patch out of the old coat lying on her lap. And instead she 
sat there and dreamed and whimpered! 

For another ten minutes Mrs. Blomquist fussed about, 
watching grandma every instant, but the old lady did not 
even make a gesture toward the scissors. 

Finally she could endure it no longer. She saw Tom 
sprawling on all fours in the ash pile by the gate. 

“Are you going to patch those pants or are you not!” she 
shouted, and pulled the old, faded coat from grandma’s lap 
and reached for the scissors. 

But then grandma began to weep. 

“Please don’t cut into that coat, Mary!” she pleaded. “If 
you do you cut right into my poor, old heart.” 

Mrs. Blomquist stepped back to the middle of the floor in 
amazement, her arms akimbo, the coat held firmly in one 


hand and the scissors in the other. 
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“Why of all things! What under the sun ails you, grand- 
ma!” 

“You seem to have forgotten, Mary,” grandma faltered, 
wiping her tears. “Don’t you remember—Haven’t I told 
you about Samuel, my boy, who went away and never came 
back ?” 

Yes, Mary could recall him. The young man had left 
home soon after confirmation, went to Texas or Alabama 
somewhere, and had never been heard of since. That hap- 
pened thirty or forty years ago, but grandma never seemed 
able to forget it. 

“Well, what has this old coat to do with that?” Mrs. Blom- 
quist asked coldly. 

She would not permit grandma to turn her into any senti- 
mental moods or meditations ! 

“Why, Mary dear, Samuel wore that very coat when he 
was the age of Tom,” grandma replied simply. “Samuel was 
the cutest little boy, too, just like Tom, and he had two 
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dimples 

But then she began to weep quietly as if to herself and she 
forgot to finish her sentence. 

And suddenly in spite of her efforts tears also came into 
the eyes of the daughter-in-law. She put the old, faded coat 
on grandma’s lap again and then patted softly the gray head. 

“T understand now, grandma! Please forgive me!” she 
pleaded. 

And through her tears she saw Tom tumbling about in 
the snow outside, but beyond the drift and the ash heap she 
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saw another scene, saw herself now old and gray, sitting by 
a window of a strange house with an old, faded coat—Tom’s 
coat—on her lap. 

“T understand perfectly!” she repeated, and kissed grand- 
ma’s brow tenderly. 


The Pebble and the Acorn 


A pebble from the ocean’s breast, 
A gem of crystal blue, 

Beside an acorn happened to rest 
Beneath the verdant dew. 


“How bright I am!” the pebble said 
That moonlit night in May. 

“T glisten like the stars o’erhead ; 
T’ll glisten so for aye; 


“While you, poor acorn, brown and dull, 
Will quickly rot to dust; 

Then foul, obnoxious weeds will cull 
Their nurture from your crust!” 


The acorn, wounded to the soul, 
Lay silent for a while; 

Then digging downward like a mole 
Hid in the earth—a smile! 


“My soul will rise again some day!” 
The acorn said and died. 

This happened on that night in May 
Near where the crickets hide. 


Next April when the Spring winds blew 
Upon the snow-decked strand 

The little acorn ’woke and threw 
Aside his quilt of sand. 
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“Oh happy world!” exclaimed he then, 
And smiled at sun and sky. 

“My soul exults! I live again! 
I knew I could not die!” 


An ugly stone beside him lay 
Worn dull by sleet and rain. 

“Aha!” he shouted. “Friend, good day! 
We’ve met before, we twain!” 


The pebble not a word could say, 
For it was long since—dead. 

“Tt is my turn to laugh today !” 
The sprouting acorn said. 
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When the Morning Stars Sang Together 


It was the autumn of 1870. 

During all of July, August and September, father and 
mother and Magnus had made their home in the little cabin, 
which father himself and alone had builded. How he had 
been able to put those giant oaks together into walls and 
roof Magnus could never understand. Father must have 
been a giant that spring when he waited for Magnus and 
mother and made the cabin while he waited. 

Father had gone to America first, so they had been with- 
out him in their red cottage in Sweden for a whole year. 
That year all the days were dark and doleful, but now—al- 
though there was not even a floor in their little log-house— 
the sun was shining brightly even when it rained. 

The cabin was a fairy palace, Magnus thought. It had 
only one room, of course, and in it: a rusty stove, a bed 
made out of white poles, a large slab of oak for table, and 
wooden blocks instead of chairs. No pictures on the wall! 
Only thick, oily paper for a window — but there would 
be one of glass in the morning! And yet that house was 
fit for a king. Where there is love, nothing is ugly! 

Magnus, although but a very little man, had been think- 
ing deep and beautiful thoughts all that fall. 

But now it was October, and father would have to leave 


Magnus and mother for a time. The money was all gone. 
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He would have to work on the railroad a while to earn 
some “dollars.” How Magnus hated those dollars! Were 
they not enticing father a hundred miles from home still 
farther into those endless Minnesota forests! And yet he 
knew that without dollars they could not live, so he 
wrinkled his little brow and tried hard to surrender to fate. 

The day father was going to leave he called Magnus to 
himself and Magnus sat on his knee a while. 


“Magnus!” said father slowly. “You must be a very 
good boy while daddy is gone and help mother all you can. 
You must take father’s place and be the man in the house, 
and if you are good and obedient you shall see that time 
will fleet by as fast as the rabbit runs! Before you know 
it father will be home again!” 

Of course, Magnus would be a good boy. 

“But when will you come home then, papa?” he won- 
dered. 

“T’ll be home for Christmas eve,” said father. 

“Christmas eve! When will it be Christmas eve!” Mag- 
nus pondered. 

Then father looked at mother, who was cooking some- 
thing on the stove, and smiled and said: “Why, Christ- 
mas eve is that wonderful evening when the snow glistens 
like fire and the morning stars sing together in the sky— 
because, you see, that is the eve when the Christ-child | 
.was born and laid in a manger!” 

What a wonderful evening that would be! Magnus did 
not doubt for a moment that the morning stars would 


sing together even if it was not morning at all but evening, 
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and of course the trees would play a tune and the snow 
would glisten at that wonderful moment when “father came 
home again!” 

“But papa, why must you go away?” he exclaimed sadly 
after a while. “Why can’t you stay home with mamma and 
Magnus. Maybe—maybe the Indians will come while you 
are away, and what shall we do then?” 

Mother began to stir faster in the kettle. Father did 
not smile for a while. 

“Why, Magnus, my boy!” he said finally. “You are a 
fine little soldier, aren’t you? Besides, if you only give 
them a biscuit or two when they call the Indians will not 
harm you at all.” 

“But why must you go away?” Magnus persisted, al- 
though he already knew the reason. 

“Haven’t I told you many times,” father exclaimed as 
if a little impatient. “We have only a very little field as 
yet, only room enough to grow a few potatoes and onions. 
We must have a plow and oxen so that father can plow a 
larger field.” 

“Oh, will you let me drive the oxen then!” Magnus in- 
quired eagerly. 

“Why of course!” father promised. “But then you un- 
derstand that I must first go to the railroad and work 
a while and earn enough money so we can buy the oxen!” 


Magnus nodded. 


“And you promised me a ball, too,’ he reminded father 
eagerly. 
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“Of course, of course—a ball as red as the ruddiest 
apple you ever saw.” 

“And cloth for a dress,’ said mother smiling. 

“Certainly!” father declared. 

So when one thought over the matter a little more care- 
fully perhaps it was not so stupid after all to send father 
away for some few weeks. 

“Papa can go then!” Magnus agreed. “But you must 
promise to come home very, very, very soon!” 

“Yes, Vll be home on the evening when the morning 
stars dance and sing!” said father. 

About noon father was all ready for the journey. He 
lifted the knapsack and a bundle of clothes to his strong, 
broad shoulders. Then he kissed mother and Magnus. 
Magnus wept and mother, too, so it was no wonder at all 
that big tears started to roll down father’s whiskered cheeks 
also. 

“When I come home we’ll buy a cow, too!” he said com- 
fortingly. 

Then another embrace and father started off. But every 
second, almost, he turned and waved his hand. 

At last he disappeared among the trees. Then mother 
fell in a heap by the table and buried her face in her 
hands. 

“Don’t cry, mamma” Magnus said, trying hard to hug 
her. “Don’t cry! It won’t be long before the stars will 
start to dance and sing!” 

Then* mother looked up and smiled through her tears. 
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“You are going to be the man of the house now, Mag- 
nus!” she declared proudly. 
_ The whole autumn Magnus waited and longed and 
prayed for that wonderful evening when the stars would 
dance and sing together in the sky and when the snow 


would glisten like drifts of sunlight. 


Two other Indians entered carrying something as if it were a 
log. (Page 60.) 
“Oh, if it would only turn cold soon! If only the win- 
ter would come!” he sighed. 


And sure enough, the days came and the days went 
slowly but surely. Magnus helped mother to harvest the 
potatoes and the onions and the few carrots thty had 
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planted and he also carried in little bundles of wood and 
fetched water from the brook at the edge of the clearing. 
Sometimes Magnus used to sit by the brook a long while 
and listen to the song it sang as it ran and frolicked among 
the trees. Scores and scores of squirrels and chipmunks 
scolded him from the tree, and usually he paid no atten- 
tion to them, but sometimes he was so angered at them 
for disturbing the music of the brook that he threw pebbles 
and acorns at them. Then they began to chatter so loudly 
and wildly that Magnus ran home not a little frightened. 


But there were birds, too, in the forest, thousands of them, 
large and small and red and yellow and green and black 
and blue. Then there were rabbits and bears and wolves. 
Nearly every night when Magnus and mother sat quietly 
a while after supper they could hear the howls of the tim- 
ber wolves. Then they would shudder and Magnus would 
creep up into her lap, big boy as he was! 

To begin with, Magnus was most afraid of the Indians, 
however. The first one to call was a tall warrior terribly 
ragged and painted as if he were streaked with blood. But 
he proved to be quite harmless. He only grinned and 
pointed at his mouth and when mother set a bowl of mush 
‘and potatoes in front of him he swallowed it down in a 
few seconds, smiled and was gone. Nevertheless, Magnus 
considered the Indians to be the worst of all the wild ani- 
mals in Minnesota. 

No wonder Magnus longed for the wonderful eve when 
father would come home from the railroad. . 
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Sometimes he stood by the little window for an hour 
looking at the sky and waited! Sometimes he sat at the 
‘edge of the woods and listened to the peevish chipmunk 
and waited! Once he even climbed to the top of the 
thatched roof of the cabin and waited! 

On the morning when the first snow fell he was beyond 
himself with joy. 

“Now it is winter!” he shouted to mother. “Now 
father comes home !” 

But mother shook her head sadly. 

“No, Magnus, not yet!” she said. “It is only November. 
Father won’t come home for a whole month yet !” 

“And how long is a month?” 

“Thirty days.” 

ANI ry ati 

“Yes, if you count three days for every finger on your 
hands and the thumbs too, that will be thirty.” 

Then Magnus started to cry. 

“Why did father have to go away to that horrid railroad 
anyway!” he exclaimed half angrily. 

“Don’t you remember what father said?” asked mother 
then. “We must have money, lots of money, to buy a cow 
and oxen and a plow and — and when we have those things 
father will stay home always!” 

“Oh, that will be wonderful !” 


Magnus dried away the tears and sat a long while think- 
ing about the heavenly days to come when father would 
always stay at home. 
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Winter came, the real winter! Gray, blistering cold! 
Snow fell and drifted around the cabin almost to the roof, 
so that mother and Magnus had to shovel it away from 
the window before they could look out. 

Sometimes the nights were clear. Then Magnus always 
opened the door for a little while and stood on the thresh- 
old looking upward intently. 

“T believe the stars are dancing tonight!” he would say 
after a while. “And I believe I hear them singing!” 

But mother only shook her head. 

“No, not yet, Magnus. Not yet!” 

So at last Magnus almost gave up hope altogether. 

“That evening will never come,” he thought. “The 
stars have forgotten how to dance and sing.” 

But one day mother was unusually happy. She started 
to scrub and wash and dust and bake and the next day 
toward nightfall she cooked mush, twice as much as or- 
dinarily. 

“Ts father coming home tonight?” asked Magnus. 

But mother only smiled a bit and kissed him. Still 
Magnus was certain that the wonderful evening had come 
at last. What a glorious sight it would be to see the stars 
dancing about in the sky and singing for joy because the 
Christ-child came! Perhaps they’d know that father was 
coming home too! Surely they would know! 

It was the happiest day Magnus had ever lived! 


But about noon gray clouds began to scurry about in 
the sky. A few hours later the sun sank blood-red and 
gloomy behind the trees. 
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“Another snowstorm!” Magnus decided, but he didn’t 
want to say anything about it, because mother, too, had 
stopped singing of a sudden. 

An hour later it was black night and the wind howled 
around the corners of the cabin like a wolf in a trap and 
the snow fell fast, as if the very air had been turned into 
snowflakes. 

Mother wiped tears now and then when she didn’t think 
Magnus saw, but he did see, and soon he had to cry aloud. 

“And it was tonight the stars were going to sing!” 
Magnus exclaimed and cried louder still. 

The evening dragged on. The mush became ice-cold 
in the bowl on the table. The fire was going out. 

“Do you think father might freeze to death?” 

“Let us pray to God for help!” mother exclaimed in 
her despair. And then she prayed, at first so softly that 
Magnus could barely hear it, but then louder and louder 
and with such weeping that finally Magnus forgot his 
own tears and ran to her where she knelt by the bedside 
and put his arms about her neck. 

“Maybe the stars are dancing just the same,” he said, 
“even if we can’t see them!” 


Then mother put her arms around him and kissed him 
fervently and even smiled a little. 


“Maybe so, Magnus, maybe so!” she whispered. “Oh, 
if it only were true!” 


It must be true! Magnus walked to his place by the 
table and sat down and thought and prayed until he all 
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of a sudden found himself nodding. Then he ran to the 
door and opened it and scanned the sky. 

And, would you think it? the stars were really singing 
and dancing around like children at play, and every star 
was fastened with a golden ribbon to the brow of an angel. 
And how beautiful the angels were, even fairer than 
mother everyone of them, and their wings were white and 
shining and their eyes were as clear as the brook and as 
loving as mothers. 

And how they sang. 

“Now father has come home! Now father has come 
home !” 

That was their song. 

“Father is home!” 

But then Magnus became so happy that he awoke. 

It was only a dream. 

Mother sat on the bed now, staring into nothingness. 
She had wept so that no more tears remained. She was 
wringing her hands silently. 

Midnight was long since past. Soon it would be dawn- 
ing — Christmas morning — and no father! 

“T heard the stars sing!” Magnus said rubbing his eyes. 

“Ts that so?” mother replied dully. 

“Yes, and do you know what they sang?” 

“No!” 


Mother didn’t seem to care. 


“Now father is home! Now father is home!’ that was 


the song of the stars, mother!” 
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“Hush!” mother whispered startled. ‘“There’s somebody 
outside.” 

Both listened, breathless ! 

Someone tramping in the snow outside their window! 
Voices! Someone found the door-knob! Indians! 

The door opened a bit and an ugly face stared at them, 
but it also tried to smile. Then the redskin turned and 
made a sign to someone outside. 

Two other Indians entered the cabin carrying something 
as if it were a log. They put it on the bed. It was father. 

He was alive, but so numbed by the cold that he could 
not speak. His eyes were closed. 

The Indians carried in snow and rubbed father’s hands 
and feet and legs and arms. And mother helped them, of 
course. And Magnus, too, carried snow. The flakes burned 
the little fingers as if they had been hot cinders, but what 
did he care. Father had come home at last! 

Finally father opened his eyes. He stared about him in 
the room. The three Indians grinned and nodded and signed 
to mother that all was well. 

Father’s lips began to tremble. Magnus listened. 

“The stars—sing—together—” father whispered and then 
he closed his eyes again. 

But Magnus ran out into the snow once more, and gazed 
straight up into heaven. There was a little opening between 
the clouds above their cabin, and in the opening there were 
stars. 


A long while Magnus stood in the drift gazing. 
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Then mother came. 

“Father is awake now!” she exclaimed and drew the boy 
fervently to her heart. 

“ook! The stars!” Magnus said then. 

And it was true as true can be, because mother saw it too, 
the stars were really dancing and singing together in that 
opening in the sky above them, romping about like fairies on 
a meadow. 


It was Christmas morning at last! 


Southland and Northland 


Let others long for the Southland 
And its roses that never die; 

Its groves of palms and of myrtle 
Where the spice-laden zephyrs sigh; 
Its fiery, dark-eyed maidens, 

And youths with raven hair— 
Making love in halls of marble 
Without worry or cloudy care; 

Its endlessly solemn rivers 

Which muse in the forests deep, 
Where nature is dreaming forever 
Though it never finds time to sleep! 


I long for the Northland winter, 

For its evening calm and still, 

When the stars march forth lke vikings 
And leap over marsh and hill; 

Its boundless, deep-sighing forests 

Of oak and of evergreen ; 

Its clusters of small, red houses 

In the moon’s pale, silvery sheen. 

I long for the Northland mountains 
And the northwind, wild and strong— 
For the call of its cold, fierce mornings 
And the peace of its even song ! 
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Our Cows 


When I look back upon the days gone by I recall not only 
the faces of aunts and uncles and cousins and neighbors, but 
remember with equal delight Carlo, that dear old dog with 
the yellow spots above his eyes, and Nellie and Bud—our 
“team”—and last but not least: Blossom, Lotta, Rosie and 
the rest of—“our cows.” 

I have never kissed the Blarney Stone nor the Pope’s toe, 
I have not gazed upon the lofty peak of Mount Blanc nor 
the mirrored surface of Lake Geneva, I have not held the 
gloved hand of Clemenceau nor heard the gruff voice of von 
Hindenburg—but of one thing I am proud: I have known, 
as only a farmer lad can know—“our cows”! 

I have seen their consummate joy as they rushed into new 
clover meadows. I have heard the philosophic crunching 
of their teeth as they chewed their cud at twilight. I have 
listened to the music of rich, fresh milk streaming into brand 
new pails. Alas! I have also seen more than one battle 
of horns almost unto death, and have myself chased with 
intense and righteous anger our neighbor’s cattle from our 
forbidden fields. 

In September, 1917, I wrote a little essay about “Our 
cows,” wrote it while those dear old milkers were still in the 
pasture of the living. I shall let you, if you wish, read it 
over my shoulder as I copy it. 
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“We have eight cows of different shapes, colors, ages and 
dispositions. They are so-called “scrub cows,” although per- 
fectly royal such: good milkers, lovers of home and homeland, 
_ kindly, faithful, unworried. 

“Lotta is the oldest of them. No record of her age is 


“T have known as only a farmer lad can know —our cows.” 
(Page 63.) 


extant, but I judge her ‘satiated with years and filled with 
the satisfaction of a long and useful life.’ Years ago she 
used to be the empress or boss of the bossies on our farm. 
All the others respected her wish and will in all things with- 
out murmuring, gave her the obedience and homage she de- 


manded. Her strong muscle, her deep wisdom, her vast ex- 
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perience—for she had been on many farms before we bought 
her—her whole personality, had won for her this recognition. 

“One day, however, some winters ago, Daisy—the second 
in age—challenged Lotta to a deadly combat. The struggle 
was long and gallant, but ended disastrously for Lotta. 
She was forced to surrender her crown and throne to Daisy, 
who has occupied it without a rival ever since. 

“Lotta is large but on account of her poor teeth rather 
thin at the present time. She has the habit of eating over 
the fence, correctly reasoning that as long as she does that 
she conserves the grass in the pasture for future need. While 
she roams wherever nature provides possibility of carriage, 
she is very careful lest she in any way should harm her feet. 
If there be a rock in her way, she steps gingerly across it; 
if a stick or bramble protrudes out of the ground, she turns 
aside; if in front of her emerges a little thicket of wild 
gooseberry bushes she walks carefully around it. 

“Lotta has always had the honor of carrying the bell. A 
number of times she has lost it, but has then appeared so 
sad and forsaken that we have promptly sought the old bell 
or purchased a new one for her. 

“Poor Lotta! She is destined for the butcher this fall! 
But she no doubt expects death some time anyway, and so 
far as I can see, she looks quite reconciled to her fate—a 
great accomplishment in this capricious world! 

“TDaisy, the present ruler of our herd, possesses a great 
deal of persistency, originality and good humor, which quali- 


ties procured for her and has ever since preserved—her 
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autocratic authority in our pasture. She is an enthusiastic 
physical culturist, and as a result has the best physique of 
all our cows. Her powers of concentration are also greater 
_ than those of any young man I have met to this very day. 

“In the evening, when the other cows slowly meander 
homeward, she quite oiten forgets herself in the thicket, and 
only after a long quarter of an hour does she suddenly recall 
what time of day it is—but she has fine, athletic legs and 
excellent wind, so she usually beats her subjects to the pen 
just the same. The fact that Daisy is very much afraid of 
me, when I am in a retributive mood, proves her to have a 
splendid insight into human nature! 


“Blossom, the third in age, is the largest of our cows. 
She is a personification of rustic innocence and childish self- 
ishness. She thinks that all calves, but her own, are ugly 
creatures and treats them with aggressive contempt. Al- 
though she is without a doubt the strongest of our herd, a 
hundred pounds or more heavier than Daisy, she never stoops 
to conquer. She is a Tolstoyian—that is, she believes in 
peace at any price, and as a result she is the roundest and 
fattest cow of all! 


“Lillie, the fourth in order of importance, is a lazy lout. 
At the same time she is ambitious, a combination of charac- 
teristics not uncommon even among humans. She claims to 
be second in brute strength and therefore second in authority 
in the herd, giving precedence only to Daisy. From the other 
cows, particularly from the calves, she demands consideration 


? 
obedience and admiration. Despite her abilities as a fighter 
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she seems to be despised by her companions. When she is 
angry they run away from her kicking high in the air as if 
frisky with contemptuous laughter. 

“The other four of our cows are very average. Hence we 
shall merely mention them. Kate has a poorly concealed free 
will. Rosa is innocent, almost stupid. Little Lotta is always 
sleepy—a glutton, J] fear! Stjarna (Star) hkes to shine 
with her meager gifts. These last four constitute the Plebeian 
order in our pasture.” 

And now those dear old cows I used to milk have been 
fried and eaten long ago! Thus passeth the glory of this 
world—for man and cow alke—or, using more impressive 


and learned language: “Sic. Transit Gloria Mundi!” 


Swallows’ Awakening 


“Little swallows under the eaves, 
Why do you wake so early? 

Dawn’s soft breezes rustle the leaves, 
Clouds in the west look curly, 
Morning opened her eyes just now 
Under the eastern gleaming, 

Elves still sleep on the birch’s bough, 
Flowers are gently dreaming !” 


“Sighs of the night as she westward glides 
Blend with the joys of dawning: 

Day’s bright herald in us confides, 

Carols away our yawning! 

Night’s last refuge is in your halls, 

So you are still so surly! 

We let the sunrise burn through our walls— 
Therefore we wake so early!” 
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Little Greta’s Christmas Matins 


Little Greta could not go along to the Christmas matins. 

Little Greta was father’s and mother’s only child, a child 
of sorrow. Only ten years she had lived, but those had been 
ten years of sickness and suffering for her and ten years of | 
sorrow and worry and despair for father and mother. 

Little Greta had heart trouble. 

“When she is twelve she will very likely die,” the doctor 
told the parents one day, when they thought Greta was asleep. 

“Do they usually die then?” mother asked weeping. 

“Very often!” said the doctor. 

And all the while they conversed thus they thought Greta 
was sound asleep, but she wasn’t. She only pretended. 

At last she was ten years old! Only two more years of 
suffering left! If they would only pass by quickly, for two 
years are almost two centuries when one suffers as little Greta 
suffered ! 

Oh, it is fun to live, too, at times, especially when you have 
the kindest parents in the whole world, who laugh with you 
and weep too, and who try in every way to make life easier 
and happier for a little invalid. And of course there were 
times when death seemed terrible, darker than the blackest 
thunder cloud, blacker than the darkest winter night. 

Still it was seldom that she thought of death in that way. 
Usually it seemed to little Greta that death was a grayish- 
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white curtain through which one could see dimly a wide 
meadow covered with elephants and lions of gold and silver 
_and wooden horses and harps and chariots fit for the fairy 
kings, a veil which must be torn in two before one can run 
into the meadow and start playing, but only God has the right 
to do that and He waits until the time is exactly right. No 
sooner and no later will the pain in the heart cease. And 
to Him a thousand years are as one day. Time must go 
fast for Him, but not so for little Greta. When the heart 
beat as fast as the wings of a wounded bird flying fast from 
some frightful enemy and when the feet swelled to twice 
their size, then a day was like a thousand years—little Greta 
thought. 

Father intended to go alone to the matins. 

Little Greta lived with her parents in a big city, called 
Chicago. The way to the church was long and it was dark. 
Sometimes danger lurked behind the corner. Thieves and 
murderers did not care if it was Christmas morning. 


Mother was going to stay home with Greta. 


But then Greta objected. ‘No, mother,” she said. “You 
go with dad to church. I am used to lying here alone. It 
is nice and warm and I can lie here and look at the stars 
and think about the Christ-child in the manger, and then— 
before you know it, you and dad will be home again !”’ 

Mother did not want to listen to that. 

“T stay home with you, little Greta!’ she declared. “You 


and I will celebrate Christmas matins together here at home !” 


“No, no!” Greta exclaimed. “You go along with dad. 
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Only give me a cookie or two to nibble at, and a plum may- 
be.” 

Father agreed with Greta. 

“You might as well go to church with me, mother,” he 
said. “Hasn’t she been alone in the house hundreds of times 
before ?” 

So it was decided that mother also should go to church 
and she did. 

After they had gone little Greta lay under the quilts and 
looked at the stars and ate her cookies and the plum and 
thought. At first she was very happy, because the cookies 
were wonderfully good, but then the window began to rattle 
a bit and that made her sad. 

“Just think, I have never been to a Christmas service!” 
she meditated. “How the candles must shine and how won- 
derfully the organ must sound, and then those wonderful 
hymns about the dear Lord Jesus! If only that window 
would be quiet!” 

But that, of course, it would not. So at last she became 
a little used to it and pretended not to notice. She lay, still 
as a mouse, and looked at the stars. They never twinkle 
that way except on Christmas morning! 

All of a sudden a little angel stood by her bed. It was 
he who had rattled that window. He had opened it, the 
rascal, while little Greta looked at the stars, and crept in 
over the window sill, the naughty angel! 

No, he wasn’t naughty! He was white and pretty and 
his coat was edged with silver and gold and he smiled so 
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a little angel stood by her bed. 


All of a sudden 
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sweetly that it was impossible to be angry with him, even 
if he had frightened her a wee bit. 

“Do you want to go with me to Christmas matins?” he 
asked, bowing his head politely. 

“Sure, of course I’d like to!” said Greta. “But can’t you 
see I am sick? I have never been well. I have never been 
to Christmas matins !” 

“Yes, I know!” the angel declared smiling. “You have 
had much pain for many years but you aren’t sick at all 
any more. Just move around a little under the quilts and 
you'll see!” 

Such a stupid, little angel! 

But Greta tried just the same, and do you know? she could 
roll around as she pleased and nothing hurt at all! She 
threw the quilts back. She crept out of the bed. And still 
the heart beat as calmly and regularly as if she had been 
asleep. And she felt no pain. Little Greta became so happy 
that she danced around on the floor. 

“Come now!” the angel commanded after a while, point- 
ing toward the window. 

“Are we going that way?” Greta asked surprised. “Then 
we will fall down on the street and smash ourselves to pieces !” 


“We are going to fly!” said the angel. 

“Fly {22 

Here was an angel who didn’t know much about human 
beings, that one could hear! 

“Only you try!” he exclaimed. 


And it never hurts to try a thing once, mother had said, 
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So little Greta tried, and have you ever heard of such a thing? 
She could fly, just like a canary bird, although she didn’t 
have any wings! Out through the window they flew, the 
angel beside her all the time pointing this way and that— 
over the streets and houses and past the sky-scrapers. He 
knew the way perfectly ! 

“Where are we going?” Greta asked. 
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“You shall soon see,” said the angel. 

Soon they came to a star. It was so bright and pretty 
that it almost hurt your eyes to look at it. It was clean and 
glimmering like a snowdrift, but it was warm and cozy just 
the same, like a nook in the park on a summer day. 

And in the very center of the star Greta saw the spires . 
of the biggest church in all the world. It was almost as big 
as Chicago, that one church. No, much bigger. And right 
through its open door flew Greta and the angel. 

The church was filled with people and angels and all were 
singing and everybody seemed to be wonderfully happy. Not 
a wrinkle or tear anywhere and not even a sigh. 

Greta looked around a long while. 

“But I don’t see mother and dad,” she complained. 

“Oh, they haven’t had time to get here yet!” said the angel 
smiling. 

“They will be here soon, then?” Greta wondered. 

“Sure they will!” he declared. 


“May I wait for them here then?” she inquired anxiously. 
“How pretty everything is! How the people sing! How 
sweet the children are! I don’t have to go home and have 
pain in my heart again, do I?” 
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“Of course you don’t!” 

Then little Greta became so happy that she, too, started to 
sing the sweetest Christmas hymn you ever have heard, and 
it was a wonder how she knew it, both melody and words, 
although she never remembered having learned it. Soon 
her heart leaped with such health and joy that she almost 
believed she had come to heaven. 

But all of a sudden she stopped singing and seemed very 
sad. 

“What is the matter now?” the angel asked. 

“Oh, I just happened to think. This is only a dream. 
Soon I shall awake with my old pain again!” 

— &No you won’t!” the angel declared. “This isn’t a dream 
at all!” 

And it wasn’t either, because when father and mother came 
home from Christmas matins they found little Greta in bed 
as usual. They thought she was asleep and dreaming beauti- 
ful dreams. The smile on her face was as sweet as a cherub’s, 
they thought. At first they did not want to disturb her, but 
finally mother listened, and then she didn’t hear the little 
heart beat any more, and then father and mother began to 
weep as if their hearts, too, would break—hbecause, you see, 
they didn’t seem to know that little Greta was already singing 
the new song with the angels on that wonderful star far away. 

“They'll come soon, won’t they?” little Greta asked the 
angel looking toward the door of the great cathedral. 

“Tt won’t be so long!” said the angel smiling. 


The Brook and the Rose 


Said the rose to the brook: 


“Will you sing to me?” 
Blushes soft she shook 
On his face in glee. 


Said the brook to the rose: 
“No! My throat is hoarse. 
To my other woes 

Must I add remorse ? 


“Could a brook sing a song 
That would please a rose? 
Far too sad and long 

Is the song he knows!” 


Said the rose to the brook: 


“T demand it of thee !” 
From the dark green nook 
Laughed the rose in glee. 


Sang the brook to the rose: 
“On my way to the sea 
With the winter snows: 
Thou art Spring to me! 


“With thy blushes I swim 
To the sapphire deep 
Where to dreams they dim 
As I sink to sleep. 


“With the sun I return, 
O Rose in the Nook, 
New blushes to earn 

Thus singeth the Brook!” 


Smiled the rose to the brook 
Till the day grew dim, 

And her blushes shook 

As her boon to him. 
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Zacchaeus 


Little Zacchaeus climbed up into the mulberry tree so that 
he could see Jesus passing by. 

People laughed at him. 

“Look up there!” they shouted in glee. “Look at poor 
little Zacchaeus! Isn’t he a little shrimp of a man!” 

They didn’t care what they said about him. They didn’t 
care if he heard either, because Zacchaeus was a tax collector, 
a publican, and if there is anything in the world people hate 
more than taxes it is the tax collector. At least it used to be 
that way. 

But Zacchaeus didn’t feel hurt. He didn’t even hear their 
jokes about him. He was sitting in the tree—looking for 
Jesus. 

And because he wanted so badly to see the Saviour, Jesus 
also saw him. As He passed by under the mulberry tree he 
felt the warm love from the heart of Zacchaeus streaming 
down upon him. He looked up at the little man in the tree. 

“Come down quickly, Zacchaeus!” He exclaimed. “I must 
have dinner in your house today!” 

Zacchaeus could hardly believe his eyes and ears. 

“Jesus invites Himself to my house!” he pondered in 
amazement. “Of all the houses in Jericho He chooses to 
honor mine with His presence!” 
But he didn’t ponder long. 
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In two seconds he jumped down from the mulberry tree. 
He ran home ahead of all the rest. And Mrs. Zacchaeus 
made a fine dinner double-quick. 

And Jesus had a fine feast with Zacchaeus that day, meat 
and potatoes and butter and buttered carrots and apple pie! 
Oh, no—not those things, but something just as good. Apple 
pie wasn’t invented when Zacchaeus lived. I don’t see how 
those people could live without it. 

Well, they did. 

People can live without a lot of things. 

And Jesus enjoyed the meal and Zacchaeus even more. 

But there were some who didn’t enjoy it. There were 
some who stood in the street outside and talked after this 
fashion : 

“Do you know what is happening in Zacchaeus’ house ?” 

Nol? 

“Why, Jesus — the carpenter from Nazareth, the prophet 
—is eating dinner there!” 

“Why, of all things! Would Jesus go into that house? 
I am having the surprise of my life! I wouldn’t as much 
as cross over the threshold. Doesn’t Jesus know that Zacchae- 
us is a publican and that he steals our money ?” 

“Sure He knows. He even called him by name. ‘Zacchae- 
us, come down from that tree,’ He said. Iam surprised that 
the prophet will associate with people like that.’ 

“So am I—but let’s go a little closer to the window— 
maybe we can hear what they are talking about!” 


The two men conversing thus were Jews of course, dark- 
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faced men with long beards and turbans on their heads. 
You know how they looked from the Bible pictures. 

They listened, and this is what they heard: 

Zacchaeus seemed to be making a speech. “Here and now, 
Master,” he said, “I give half of my property to the poor, 
and if I have unjustly taken money from any man, I pledge 
myself to repay him four times the amount.” 

“Did you hear that, Simon?” asked one of the dark-faced 
men under the window. “I am almost fainting with sur- 
prise! What is happening to Zacchaeus.” 

“Hush, Levi!” warned the other dark-faced man. 

Now it was Jesus speaking. 

“Zacchaeus,” He said, “today salvation is come to this 
house, seeing that the Saviour, too, is a son of Abraham. For 
the Son of Man has come to seek and to save that which is 
lost 1” 

“Did you hear that, Levi?” asked Simon. 

Simon nodded. 

Then scratching his head, he added: “Do you know, Levi. 
I believe Zacchaeus cheated me out of ten dollars last week 
when he collected my taxes.” 

“Why don’t you make it twenty!” Levi exclaimed laugh- 
ing. “Didn’t you hear Zacchaeus say: ‘if I have taken money 
from any man unjustly I pledge myself to repay him four 
times the amount? ?” 

“Yes, come to think of it, I believe it was twenty!” said 
Simon. 


The two walked around to enter the house of Zacchaeus. 
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But when they looked in they saw Jesus conversing with 
Zacchaeus and noticed the happiness on the face of the little 
man and the love with which it shone. 

“That’s not the same Zacchaeus!” Levi whispered to his 
friend. ‘The hardness is all gone out of his countenance.” 
Simon did not say anything for a while. 

“Levi,” he began finally. “I believe I made a mistake 
about that tax business. Let’s go home.” 

In silence the two walked down the streets of Jericho, but 
as they wandered on, the words of Jesus echoed in their 
hearts: “For the Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” 


The Magic City 
A Bitter Memory. 


Anders found me gazing along the fence. 

Anders worked in the sawmill on the other side of the hill. 
He had his meals at our house. His face was blotchy red, 
his eyes pale blue, and he wore a moustache reaching all 
the way to his ears. 

“What are you doing?” asked Anders. 

“Oh, nothing!” I answered. 

And I told him the truth. 

He laughed. 

“T know what you are doing!” he said. “You are looking 
for the magic city.” 

“No, I’m not! Never heard of it.” 

I was emphatic. He laughed some more, a loud laugh, 
with a wheeze at the end of it. 

I turned away from him angrily. 

There were not many fools bigger than Anders! 

But when he stood there, his face one broad smile and 
looked at me and said not a word my curiosity finally pre- 
vailed over my anger. 

“Where is that city then?” I growled. 

Anders became confidential. 


The smile perished from his face. The peaks of his mous- 
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tache pricked the lobes of his ears as he bent his face toward 
me and pointed along the fence with his whole right arm. 

“Look that way!” he told me. 

I looked that way. 

“See anything?” he asked earnestly. 

I saw nothing. 

“Look again!” he urged. “See that old tree with a crooked 
branch, looks like a big fishhook?” 

Yes, that I saw. 

“Well, right at the foot of that tree, under the roots of it, 
there is a gate, a big copper gate. See it?” 

No, I still saw nothing. 

“Well, anyway, there the gate is, and it opens into the 
magic city, a wonderful town with streets clean and white 
as newfallen snow and houses higher than the pine trees and 
thousands of little princes and princesses play there all day 
long.” 

He was eloquent. He was telling me the truth. 

“Can’t you see the gate?” 

I shook my head vigorously, though sadly. 

He seemed puzzled. 


“Of course I should have known,” he said after a moment, 
as if disgusted with himself. “You don’t have the blue 
spectacles !”” 


“The blue spectacles!” I exclaimed. 
“Yes, the blue spectacles.” Anders repeated the words, 
knitting his brow and gazing into my eyes in deep sincerity. 


“Tf you put them on your nose, like Grandma Person does, 
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“And it opens into the magic city.’ (Page 82.) 
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and look along this very fence toward that tree with the fish- 
hook of a branch, quick as lightning you’ll see a gate, made 
of bright copper—that’s the gate to the magic city!” 

“Humph!” I said, shrugging my shoulders. 

“You don’t believe me, eh?” Anders shouted and looked 
at me fiercely. 

His moustaches bristled. His eyes shot fire. 

“Sure, I believe you, Anders!” I said timidly. “Only 
where can you get those spectacles ?” 

“Sit down and I'll tell you.” 

So we sat down in the grass, resting our backs against the 
wooden fence. 

“First of all you must get up one morning before the 
rooster crows.” 

yeas 

That would be pretty hard, of course. 

“And you must get out of bed on the same side you wake 
up on.” 

Yes, I’d try to remember that. 

“And you have to dress in one minute and_ thirty-five 
seconds.” 


I did that once when dad took me along fishing. 

“Then you run out to the well, drink all the water you 
can hold and two drops over, and then you run around the 
barn three times.” 

That would be jolly! 


“Then you shut your eyes and run straight ahead until 
you strike something hard.” 
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Whatever that would be! 

“Then you dig into the ground under that thing, and three 
feet under-ground you will find, pretty as you please in a 
brand new leather case—a pair of blue spectacles!” 

“Well, of all things. I'll look for those spectacles right 
away, tomorrow morning!” 

Then we arose and walked home. 

“Don’t tell your mother about this, will you?” Anders 
whispered to me as we opened the door. 

That night I lay a long while in my bed dreaming about 
the magic city. 

I imagined myself looking along the fence with a pair 
of blue spectacles on my nose, just like Grandma Person. 
And, sure enough, I saw the burnished gate. I ran to it. 
It opened of itself and I entered, first a narrow tunnel, then 
a wider passage, and finally another larger gate closed the 
passage in front of me, but a mere touch of the hand swung 
it on its hinges. And there—in all its golden glory I saw— 
the magic city. 

Its streets were white as snow, just as Anders said, and the 
houses were tall as the tallest pines in our forest, and on the 
top of a high hill glimmered the palace of the king! 

In a moment I stood on the marble steps of the palace. 
No one seemed to notice me, although the soldiers on guard 
looked fierce enough and leaned on sharp swords, long and 
tapering and glittering like icicles. 

I ran past them into the courtyard, which was as wide 
as our whole farm and criss-crossed with little pebbled paths, 


leading to innumerable doors. 
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Not knowing which path to choose I stood still and mar- 
veled. 

Soon I felt a little hand grasp mine. 

Startled, I looked down into the smiling blue eyes of a 
fairy princess. 

“Come! Tl show you the way to the king!” she said. 

Holding my hand she led me along one of the pebbled 
paths to one of the innumerable doors, which also opened by 
a mere touch of the hand. 

And—believe me or not—there in his throne—with his 
red face redder still and his moustaches making a complete 
circle around his head, like a halo placed ridiculously low, 
and on his face the silliest grin in the world, sat—Anders ! 

That dream should have been a warning to me. 

But I did not heed it at all. 

Instead I thought of something! 

Father had bad eyes one winter, way back in 1901, and 
at the time he bought a pair of blue spectacles. I knew they 
were hidden somewhere in the attic. 


I was in marvelous luck. 

Mother had to go to Grandma Person’s on an errand that 
morning, so while she was away I rummaged about in the 
attic and found, not only the blue spectacles, but a couple 
of peneils and some fishing tackle to boot ! 

All went into my pockets. 

Mother returned and I departed for the magic city! 


I put the blue spectacles on my nose. I looked along the 
fence. I saw the tree with the branch shaped like a giant 
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fishhook, but stare as I pleased—I could not see even a 
glimpse of the copper gate! 

I walked to the very spot where Anders said it was. 

I wiped the blue spectacles on my clean, white handker- 
chief. 

But no copper gate! No magic city! 

Then, of a sudden, I heard loud laughter. 

I turned frightened! And there, on the road, only a short 
distance away, stood not only Anders but Lars Petter and 
Erik Johan, all doubled up with laughter at me—at poor 
me, with father’s blue spectacles on my nose looking for the 
magic city! And Anders laughed hardest of all. 

“Ho! ho! ho! What a dummer-jons!” he roared. “You 
don’t look hard enough! Can’t you see that gate right in 
front of your stupid nose!” 

And he laughed some more. 

But I ran home and hid behind the hedge while the rest 
ate their dinner, and cried until my little believing heart 
almost burst asunder, not because I could not find the magic 
city, but because I had discovered for the first time—that 
there is falsehood and ridicule in the world! 


Time for the Little Flowers 


Into the gloom of the falling night 

God reared His domed cathedrals ; 

Roofed them over with glaciers white 

Gathered from storms a thousand, 
Emblazoned their walls with crimson and gold 
Brushed from the sunsets dying and cold. 


Then in the caverns dark and deep, 
Draped in the shades mysterious, 
The mighty oceans He put to sleep— 
Tucked under quilts a-foaming! 


A bridge He spanned for the angel throngs 
Over the sky’s abysses, 

Made it of star-beams bound with thongs, 
Sinews of worlds chaotic. 


In the folds of His mystic laws 

He mantled the universes, 

Wrapped them: as with a fairy gauze 
The Virgin swaddled her First-born. 


Oh, God was busy and yet He took 

Time for the little flowers : 

In the joy of a summer nook 

He planted a rose and a daisy, 
And in the grace of a wooded dell 
Hung on its stalk—a pale bluebell. 
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The Barnekow Ring 
(A Swedish Folk Tale) ; 


[The following story is only one of the many wierd tales which 
our forefathers in Sweden used to tell one another in the flicker- 
ing light of the wood fire. As to the truth of the story the reader 
may draw his own conclusions. ] 


The ring is an heirloom in the Barnekow family. 

It is made of gold as yellow as the hair of a fairy princess. 
And in shape it is most unusual, It seems to be endowed with 
‘the power of change, as if it were a living thing. One day it 
may appear to be a perfect circle, as perfect as Michael 
Angelo could make it; and the next day it may be an ellipse 
and on the third a circle again. It is as if a tiny serpent had 
been touched by the scepter of King Midas’and is half awak- 
ing now and contorts as it tries to uncoil itself from its 
golden spell. 

The bezel of the ring encompasses a large, grayish stone, 
which has a spot of blood in the heart of it, but you can see 
that drop of crimson only when someone in the Barnekow 
family is about to die. 

Long ago the Barnekow ring was like all other rings and 
retained its natural shape; then too, the stone was without 
the spot of blood in the heart of it. And it would no doubt 
have remained a common ring forever had it not been for 


that queen among women, Margaret Barnekow. 
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Margaret Barnekow became a widow about two hundred 
years ago, when she was but nine and twenty years of age. 
She thus inherited the magnificent estates of her husband, 
- Kjell Kristofer Barnekow. 

Her neighbors laughed in their sleeves when she informed 
them a few days after Kjell Kristofer Barnekow’s pompous 
funeral that she, Margaret Barnekow, would herself rule her 
servants and care for her domains. 

“Tn a six-month she will be looking for a man,” they said, 
wagging their heads. 

But Margaret Barnekow was the daughter of a great field 
marshal of the realm, Rytger von Ascheberg, and she soon 
revealed that she was worthy of her ancestry. She managed 
her affairs with admirable courage, foresight and shrewdness. 
Her energies seemed unfathomable, her cheerfulness knew 
no bounds, her heart was zealous and fearless. 

One day, journeying between two of her estates, she hap- 
pened to come to Fjelking Inn. 

Since it was twilight already she decided to remain there 
for the night. 

The host was pleased and surprised beyond measure to 
know that so great a lady deigned to choose his hostelry from 
among a score of them along the royal highway. He even 
humbly suggested that she might be mistaken or misled in 
her resolve. 

“Are you certain that you wish to stay for the night in 


this my humble abode?” he inquired, bowing almost to the 
ground. 
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Margaret Barnekow eyed him with astonishment for an 
instant. Then she burst into merry laughter. 

“Behold, here we have found one of the seven wonders of 
the world ?” she exclaimed to her retinue. “Lo, here is an inn- 
keeper who turns a patron away! My dear man, of course I 
know what I am about. Now that I have seen your humility 
I am the more anxious to abide until the morning in Fjelking 
Inn !” 

The innkeeper seemed both offended and flattered by the 
ejaculation of the countess. 

“But, your grace, the place is haunted!” he said abruptly. 

Then Margaret Barnekow laughed all the more, and de- 
scended from her carriage sprightly as a Valkyr. 

“Show me the haunted room,” she commanded the inn- 
keeper. “I shall sleep in it tonight!” 


“No, no! Fair lady, it can’t be!” shouted the innkeeper. 


He and his superstitious wife and even her own servants 


tried loudly to dissuade her, but in vain. 


“T shall have a pleasant talk with the ghost tonight tis 


declared Margaret Barnekow whimsically but firmly. 


The haunted room faced the south and the garden. Mar- 
garet Barnekow stepped over its threshold with a laugh. She 
ran to its one, small window, opened it and drew the frag- 
rance of the roses into her lungs. This refreshed and strength- 
ened her. Not the slightest tremor of fear coursed through 
her veins as she turned from the garden and the window to 


examine the room. 
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Some months before this, the innkeeper informed her, a 
stranger had slept in this very room, a queer, rich man from 
far away. In the evening he had come with trunks and jewels 
. and gold and silver rings and shining pistols and a glittering 
sword. In the morning he had vanished, and all his belong- 
ings with him, 


But on the floor there was a pool of blood. Margaret Bar- 
nekow could still see where it had been,—a dull, reddish spot 
in the planks. It could not be washed away. Some said that 
the man had been murdered and that the spot was the blood 
of an innocent man calling for vengeance. Others said that 
the devil had claimed him as his own that night, had snatched 
him from his slumbers and pulled him down into the place of 
torment through a crack in the floor. This last suspicion was 
held by most of the people in Fjelking Inn and round about, 
because no man could provide himself ‘with so much gold and 
jewels without somehow selling his soul! 


Margaret Barnekow dismissed the innkeeper with a smile, 
closed the door, placed the candle upon the quaint table, and 
left it burning there. She retired and after saying her pray- 
ers soon fell asleep. 


At midnight she awoke suddenly. 
She heard strange creakings in the floor. 


To her astonishment she saw the planks of the floor move 
apart and between them emerged a phantom, his skull show- 
ing an open wound. 


Margaret Barnekow stared at the apparition speechless, 
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“Noble lady!” the phantom spoke in a harsh whisper. “No- 
ble lady, help me to hallowed ground !” 

Margaret Barnekow was a fearless woman, because she 
was godly. 

“Come a little nearer so that I can hear you better,” she 
commanded. 

The phantom climbed up on the floor and walked toward 
her bed. 

There was an unearthly rattle in his throat. 

“T have pleaded with others,” he said, “but no one has 

‘dared to listen, much less to help me. Fair lady, will you also 
forsake me? I cannot rest in peace here!” 

“Tomorrow you shall sleep in the churchyard,” said Mar- 
garet Barnekow. 

Then she removed the ring from her finger and as a surety 
of her promise placed it in the wound in the skull of the phan- 
tom. Then with her own silken handkerchief she bound it 
together. 

The phantom’s eyes filled with tears of indescribable grati- 
tude, and a moment later he sank silently between the planks. 

Then the moon shone through the lttle window and a 
breath of rose-scented perfume sweetened the air. Not long 
after Margaret Barnekow slept again. 

The following morning she called the host and his people 
together. She told them of the events of the night in detail 
and then she ordered the planks of the floor in the haunted 
room removed, 

And there in the moist earth they found the body of the 
stranger and in its skull the Barnekow ring. 
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One of those present fainted at the sight of the corpse. 
Later he confessed that he was the murderer, and at sundown 
he was hanged. And the same day, as she had promised, 
. Margaret Barnekow commanded that the body of the mur- 
dered man be buried in the churchyard. 

It was thus, because of the fearlessness and faith of Mar- 
garet Barnekow and through its contact with the world of 
spirits that the gray stone in the Barnekow ring acquired its 
occult power,—so that it changes shape as if it were a living 
thing, and so that to this day when someone in the Barnekow 
family is about to die there appears in the heart of the stone 


in the ring—a crimson spot. 
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